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Agricultural Periodical Literature. 

It is with agricultural as with other papers 
—they must be filled with something. If there 
is not matter to the point, other matter must 
be used. This leads us to inquire, what is the 
matter fit for an agricultural paper? It is 
threefold. First, original discovery; second, 
remarks upon the known principles of farming; 
third, advertisements. 

Discovery in farming, as in other depart- 
ments, is slow; but a few steps are made each 
year. Nota quarter of the issues ef our pa- 
pers can be expected to have a new fact to 
chrouicle. There is much speculation: but 
facts, established, are few. We are therefore 
confined to the second branch—comments on 
what is known, This covers a wide field, and 
occupies nearly all the space in our agricultu- 
ral press. It becomes us, under this head, to 
remind the farmer of the work he he has to 
do, in the order as they occur. He is to be 
reminded also of truths which he is supposed 
to have forgotten or neglected. Then, he is 
to have some things that are intricate or pro- 
found explained and elucidated. All farmers 








are not experts. The great majority need in- 
struction— we May say instruction in even the 
rudiments. It is the business of the agricultu- 
ral papers to do this—and with this our journ- 
als are mostly and properly filled. Farming 
is yet in its infancy, so far as science is con- 
cerned; and the agricultural paper is the 
teacher. A simple, direct style is what is need- 
ed—a style to win the reader—else the dulness 
of mere business disquisitions will repel—and 
the grand object for which the paper is insti 
tuted will be defeated. We must make our 
papers as attractive as we can; not by gaudy 
displays—these repel more than stupidity or 
the dullest indifference. A clear presentation 
of the subject is the first requisite. If it is 
spirited, all the better. If it is hopeful, charm- 
ing, as some styles are—well; this will greatly 
encourage in reading, and greatly help to im- 
prese the thought. Live men generally make 
live books, and live books are our best educa- 
tors. 

Advertisements, also, are necessary. The dif- 
ferent implements must be bought, their vari- 
ous qualities presented—and the advertising 
list ofour farming papers supply this want.— 
It is a necessary part of the paper, benefitting 
people and advertisers, Let us make our ag- 
ricultural papers as interesting as we can, while 
we present the necessary matter. This will be 
for the benefit of both publisher and reader. 





Take Care of Your Stock. 

Are our sheep, colts and cattleshivering in the 
air? Anddowenotpitythem? I fear many of 
us are lazy, and some very careless. Do we 
know that with-every shake from the cold, the 
flesh of our stock is lessened? If we are care- 
less about our pockets, let us at least be hu- 
mane—be merciful to our beasts. Temporary 
sheds, and breaks from the storm, will help. 
Eventually we must come to sheds and barns. 
Why not have the benefit now? 

Have our farmers reckoned how many sheep, 
lambs, cows, calves, colts and horses, to say 
nothing of the fowls and swine, yearly die in 
their neighborhood? Have they noted that 
this mortality happens always in the Spring 
or latter part of Winter? And this not in 
consequence af a lack of food—but of the 





inclemency of the weather, the fierce biting 
winds and severe cold of Winter, and, 
worse than all, the cold rains and sleet. In 
all this how many cattle are found the whole 
Winter through, suffering, failing, dying—if 
not dying, at least so reduced as to require half 
the Summer to get them in repair. Rather 
farm not atall than farm in this way. If no 
other way can be found, sell off part of your 
stock and build sheds with the money; make 
comfortable quarters; and you will realize a 
benefit over the old way, of a per centage that 
will encourage you and cause you forever to 
dispense with the negligent way of treating your 
stock. Save your fodder; save your stock; 
save your reputation; save money in your 
pocket. 


~~ 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 
INTRODUCING A QUEEN. 

In about eight or ten days after she is hatch- 
ed, the queen begins to lay, and she is then pre- 
pared for a wider field of operations. There 
are several methods that can be adopted, one 
as good as any is as follows: Take a hive that 
is strong, in the middle of the day when the 
bees are at work busily ; remove the cover and 
lift out the frames carefully, and look for the 
queen. When found, place tue frame, with the 
queen, and the bees that are with her onit, in 
an empty bive about in the center, put in empty 
frames to fill it, and set the hive with the queen 
where the old hive stood. Then remove the 
hive which is destitute of a queen to some dis- 
tance, twenty-five or thirty feet at least. Make 
a queen-cage, by rolling around your middle 
finger a piece of wire cloth, (a piece of an old 
sieve will do,) forming a kind of glove-finger, 
of about a finger’s length, the ends being stopped 
with a bit of cotton or cloth. In this place 
the newly raised queen, and then insert it be- 
tween the combs of the swarm which has been 
deprived of its queen. In forty-eight hours the 
queen may be set at liberty, and the bees will 
usually welcome her as their monarch. _ Some- 
times, however, they will kill ber when intro- 
duced so soon. Sometimes the bees will raise 
a queen of their own, and the queen that has 





just been introduced will come out with aswarm. 
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Both these difficulties may be avoided by al- 
lowing the queen to remain in her cage five or 
six days, and then cutting out all the queen- 
cells, that have been started by the bees, before 
the queen is set at liberty. They will then be 
so familiar with her majesty that they will re- 
ceive her gladly ; and be unwilling also to raise 
another, This swarm is now all right. The 
one containing the old queen is probably pros- 
pering also, for the bees that were abroad when 
the change was made, will return and go on 
with their work as usual. Some persons may 
not possess the skill requisite to find the old 
queen. For them a good method to pursue is 
to proceed about noon to the hive that is to be 
operated upon, remove ‘the cover, emoke the 
bees till they are quiet, then lift out a frame, and 
with a large feather brush all the bees from it 
into the old hive, and then place it in an empty 
hive. Continue this process until there are 
three or four frames filled with honey and young 
bees in the empty hive, but no tull grown bees, 
and no queen. Then fill up both hives with 
empty frames, move the old one to a distance, 
and place the other in its place. The bees that 
are abroad in the fields will return to their 
accustomed home, and enter as usual. Pre- 
pare a queen-cage as before directed, place a 
queen in it, and place it between the frames 
of the hive having no queen, in such a man- 
ner that it will not fall down to the floor of 
the hive. Let her remain two or three days, 
then set her at ‘iberty. A very good method 
to effect this, is to take off the top board of the 
hive carefully, sprinkle the bees with sweetened 
water, to give them something to keep them 
quiet, and then gently unstop one end of the 
queen-cage, let the queen crawl down among 
the bees. It is generally best to examine the 
hive five or six days after the queen is set free. 
If there are an abundance of eggs in the cells, 
she is undoubtedly doing well. Cut off any 
queen cells that the bees may have started, and 
they will provably need no more attention. 

If you wish to introduce a queen, and be per- 
fectly-sure the bees do not kill her, let her re- 
main in the cage for ten or twelve days before 
letting hergo. On the seventh day after the 
removal of the old queen, carefully cut off all 
the queen cells that have been started. Repeat 
the operation on the tenth or twelfth day, as the 
case may be, and immediately let the queen go 
in the manner before directed. The success of 
the operation depends mainly upon the care with 
which the queen cells are removed. If the 
queen is taken away from a hive, and the bees 
find all their efforts to raise another are fruit- 
less, they will then gladly accept of any that 
may be offered them. F.O.B. 

Lebanon, Iils., Nov. 25, 1866. 


Save Your Asues.—Save them for your 
meadows, atthe rate of 50 bushels to the acre; 
better, 100;) better still 150 to 200, according to 
the strength of the soil and the thinness of the 
sward, Apply on pastures, on lawns, on all 
grasslands. Apply early in the Spring. At 
least try it, and our word you will repeat it 
Potash is the great need of the grasses. The 
difficulty will be to get the ashes. But the few 
that are made are thrown away. Save them. 





FEEDING AND FATTENING HOGS. 


There is no doubt a great difference in the 
comparative modes of feeding corn. I would 
name fifty per cent. ag the difference between 
letting the pigs teed themselves and feeding them 
in @ proper manner— between letting them grind 
their own cora and haying it done for them. 

For feeding purposes I preter the Chester 
County White, and to them my experience is 
mainly confined. I usually have my stock pigs 
dropped in October, and wean them at four 
while old, after which I feed on milk and cern 
meal, as much as they will eat up clean, fed at 
different times throughout the day, say every 
three or four hours. My experience convinces 
ine that it is best to feed all my young stock lit- 
tle at atime, but that little often, and that with 
this manner of feeding they will show a much 
greater rate of improvement than when they 
consume the same amount of food in three feeds 
per day. 

My. opinion is that corn well ground and 
mixed with water into a thick slop, will go fully 
one-third further, (that is, four bushels fed in 
the form of a thick slop will go as far as five ted 
dry,) and as | only forteit one-tenth by having 
it ground, (and not that when I use my own 
mill and horse-power,) I still have fifteen per 
cent clear gain. 

During cold weather I mix the meal with 
warm or hot water, and in just such quantities 
as will form one feed; as soon as done feeding, 
I mix that for the next feed, which, when the 
next feeding time comes, will be found to be.a 
thick mush, and in order to furnish enough 
moisture, will have to be thinned with warm 
water. 

Ofcourse this mode of feeding only applies to 
the pigs when they are small, and during cold 
weather; as soon as the weather is warm 
enough, the feed can be mixed with cold water 
and in large quantities; but I am not sure 
whether it would pay to continue the hot water 
all the time. 

Daring the summer and when fattening in the 
fall, I use two barrels or half hogsheads, and in 
this way I am able to keep the slop mixed for 
three or four days before I useit, and allow it to 
vecome a little sour; if the weather is cool, a 
little may be left in the hogshead to assist in 
the souring of the next batch. I am well satis- 
fied that four bushels of ground corn fed in this 
way will make as much pork as ten bushels of 
unshelled ears fed by throwing it on the ground 
or too often on the manure in the pen. 

I cannot pretend to account for the above’ by 
chemical reasoning, but no doubt some of thy 
correspondents can, and would oblige us; for 
chemistry when applied to agriculture and agri- 
eultural affairs will go hand in hand with prac- 
tice. 

With regard to the amount of pork which I 
would reasonably expect to make from a bushel 
of corn, the answer would of course vary very 
much with the pig or breed, as also with the 
manner of feeding. Fed in the above manner, 
I think one bushel of meal (one bushel of corn 
will make one bushel of meal after the miller’s 
toll is taken out,) should make six to seven 
pounds of pork, which at present prices would 
cost from ten to eleven cents per pound. I have 
ted pigs which I thought made ten pounds of 
pork to the bushel of corn; but I bave also fed 
those which did not make four, so that I would 
fee] safe in naming from five to six pounds as 
the average weight of pork which should be 
made from one bushel of shelled corn. Some of 
my neighbors think that one bushel of meal will 
make no more pork than one bushel of unground 
shelled corn, and hence I have the trouble ot 
grinding for one-tenth of the corn. 

My idea is that when pigs are taken from 
their natural state and fed upon corn as we feed 
them, they must be very liable to thatrespectable 
disease. dyspepsia. and hence I keep them well 
supplied with a mixture of air-slacked lime and 











unleached wood ashes. Ot this mixture my 
pigs, six in number, about fourteen weeks old, 
will consume three fourths of a bushel per week ; 
and previous to their being fed with it, tore 
down the old stone wall of their pen to get at 
the mortar, which they devoured greedily, but 
now will not touch it. 

Thee asks whether pigs should be confined to 
a pen during the summer or allowed a tree range 
in the field? I should say the latter by all 
means, I have found that if I allow my pigs 
the range of a field of good wheat stubble or 
second crop clover in addition to their usual 
feed of meal, they will farten rapidly; in fact, 
I have known pigs to be kept in a field of sec- 
ond crop clover, with free access to water, for 
four months and improve in condition all the 
time. Many pigs are very fond of clover hay; 
I once fed a brood sow fortwo months upon hay 
and common house slop and one quart of corn 
per day, and I think she improved on it. All 
pigs are very fond of clover hay when stirred 
among their slop, and will thrive wponit. By 
all means ring the pigs and givethem the range 
of a good pasture, and the more clover the bet- 
ter.—[ Cor. Germantown Telegraph. 





CASHMERE GOATS.--No. 1. 
BY J. A. WARDER, M. D, 

Being notices of the Asiati: Goats that furnish the 
Cashmere Wool; and of an attempt to increase the 
Fleece and to give it new qualities. Presented to 
the Society of Agriculture and Arts in the Depart- 
mentof Seine and OVise—by M. Polouceaux, Mem- 
ber of this Society, ete., ete. Paris. Translated 
from the French. 

Ur CasHMERE SHAWLS AND Fasrics.—These 
were introduced into France at the time the 
French armies invaded Egypt. Prior to this 
period they were scarcely known, being only 
worn by some foreigners, Greeks, Turks and 
Persians, and the cruwn alone possessed some 
specimens which had been presented to our 
kings by Asiatic sovereigns. 

The first shawls brought to the ladies of Paris 
were perfect trophies, tor most of them were 
dyed with the blood of Mamelukes from whom 
they were plundered. ‘Lheir beauty, peculiar 
softness and their richness soon caused them 
to command a high price; they are not now 
only an object of fashion but also of use to our 
wealthy citizens, for no other tissue presents at 
the same time so much lightness and such a 
perfect protection from the air. From these 
new wants has grown up a new manufacture. 
M. Terneaux, Senior, prepared the first in 
France, from Cashmere wool. Several have fol- 
lowed him, as Belanger, Boson, Lagorce, Bos- 
qul on, Fournel, etc, so that their manutac- 
ture has rapidly increased, and M. Terneaux 
sold Cashmeres into Asia in 1823. 

Further, this ingenious manufacturer bas 
made various light stuffs, at a moderate price, 
sometimes from the cashmere wool, and some- 
times mixed with silk or cotton: their use bas 
become general, because while possessing all 
the advantages of the cashmere they are finer 
and lighter, so that they have become the fa- 
vorites of the higher classes. 

Since the French manufacture of cashmeres 
has created a new branch of commerce, which 
furnishes an extensive home consumption, and 
an iniant exportation which must increase, the 
preservation of the cashmere goat must be con- 
sidered an object of public utility worthy of 
notice. , 

Importation oF Astatic Goats To FRANCE.— 
Five years’ experience prove that these animals 
become acclimated readily in various parts of 
France, in Toulon, Perpignon, the Pyrenees, 
Alps, Vosges, near Paris, and in more than 
twenty of the Departments into which they 
have been introduced. All.the goats of these 
several flocks that have not been exposed to 
damp or unwholesome pastures, have preserved 
their characteristic vigor and activity; nor 
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have they seemed to degenerate in any way 
since their arrival. The extraordinary project, 
tonceived and zealously followed out by M. 
Terneaux, despite all the obstacles incident to 
an effort of this nature, isthus accomplished : 

To guarantee the success of the undertaking, 
M. Terneaux says: ‘lt was necessary to find 
one of those uncommon men whose courage 
and indefatigable zeal would enable them to 
triumph over all obstacles—with indomitable 


willand superior talent, with a knowledge of 


the oriental languages, hardihood for long and 
perilous journeys—all these qualifications | 
found in Amedee Jaubert.” To appreciate the 
full merit of this undertaking, it must be pre 
mised that at the time M. ‘Terneaux commenced 
the nterprise, it was not known with any cer- 
tainty what animal furnished the fleece trom 
which the shawls were made in India, for the 
authors who alluded to the subject disagreed 
among themselves. 

After long and laborious research and much 
labor and expense M. ‘Terneaux was possessed 
of some positive data which enabled him to 
gain the assistance of government in his e+ ter- 
prise Most men would have rel:nquished the 
undertaking as rash and chimerical, or beset 
with too wany difficulties. 

In the essay which is to follow, we shall es- 
tablish the identity of these animals which 
have been imported into France,*with those 
which turnish the real Indian cashmere, com- 
paring them with some others also imported by 
government. After speaking of their proper 
plan of treatment and of the mode of shearing, 
we shall, in the second part, allude to the pros 
pect of improving the quantity of their fleece 
and give the results of experiments instituted 
for that purpose. 





Grooming and Blanketing Horses. 

H. W. Herbert, better known as “ Frank 
Forrester,” in his ‘‘ Hints to Horse-Keepers,” 
Bays: 

The farm horses of the United States, which 
are for the most part, if not altogether, stabled 
for the greater part of the year, or in winter at 
least, ted on artificial food, kept warm toa certain 
extent, must be cleaned daily, especially atter 
severe work, or exposure to wet, if they are to 
be kept in health and working condition — It is 
true in a measure, that the necessity of regular 
dressing. whisping, currying, brushing and 
hard rubbing, is tar greater in the case of high 
ly pampered horses, fed in the most stimulating 
manuer, principally on grain, kept in hot sta 
bles, always a little above their work, and 
ready at all times to jump out of their skins 
from the exuberance of their animal spirit; yet 
it 18 necessary to all housed and stabled horses ; 
and the farmer, no less than the owner of fast 
trotters, will tind hie advantage in having his 
horse curried and washed, before feeding in the 
morning, in the increased play of his spirit, and 
in the gayety and fitness ot the animal for his 
work; and if, when he brings him in at night, 
reeking with sweat, drenched with rain or snow. 
his thighs and belly plastered with thick mud, 
and his legs covered, as horses’ legs mostly are. 
with thick hair, saturated with cold water and 
clogged with partieles of mud and sand, he 
neglects to have him thoroughly cleaned, and 
made dry and comfortable for the night, he not 
only commits an act of cross cruelty, but wholly 
disregards his own interest. 

_ Unless a horse be cleaned and groomed when 
In such a condition, he cannot keep in health ; 
and if he be fed treely’ when in such a state— 
although the farm horse is less liable to such 
ailments4rom his hardier habits and less im- 
ret: constitution—the chances are that soon 
1e will be attacked by intlamation of the bowels, 
or lungs, or with spasmodic colic—the race- 
horse, fast trotter, or highly bred and highly 


! 
—and the failure to dry and cleanse the legs of 
'such a horse, especially if there bea draft of 
icold wind Llowing upon the heels froma crevice 
under the stable door, as is generally the case 
in common farm stables, will be aimost certain- 
ly succeeded by that troublesome, dangerous, 
and foul disease, known as “grease,” or more 
commonly, as ‘ the scratches.” 





MOLES. 


Ep. Ruran Wor.p: I see that Mr. Muirhas 
taken up the cudgel against the mole, as notice 
his article in No, 19. Now I was not raised in 
the belief that the inole did us more goou than 
harm, and all my experience and observation 
has led me to the firm conviction that he is one 
of our greatest pests. Lonce saw a statement 
in the American Agriculturist that moles would 
not eat vegetable matter under any circumstan- 
ces, and lived entirely on worms and insects 
Now I did not believe that, and happening to 
catch a live one a few days after, I thought I’d 
test the matter, so I got a barrel, threw in twelve 
grains of corn and about four inches of earth 
and put the mole into it; at the end of about 
18 hours I carefully examined the contents of 
the barrel, and all I could find of the corn was 
the half of one grain. I do know that 
moles will cut and eat the roots of plants and 
very young trees, and so does or ought every 
intelligent and observing cultivator. They 
have this. year done a great deal of damage 
to my sweet potatoes, commencing early in the 
season soon atterthe young plants were set and 
continuing until after the potatoes were dug. 

Now what is the easiest way of getting rid of 
them? I have been in the habit of catching 
them with traps, but that is a good deal of trou- 
ble. Sometimes we hear about poisoning, and 
Mr. Muir says “‘ they are sometimes poisoned by 
placing grains of corn in their burrows, having 
a small portion of the kernel scraped out and 
strychnine inserted ;” but J fear that the mole 
will not eat so intensely bitter a thing as 
strychnine when he can get other food. But I 
thins there ought to be some easy and effectual 
mode of poisoning them, and to that end will 
make experiments next year; and will not Mr. 
Muir and others do the same and report ? 

E. A. Rreg.. 


e+ 


DEER. 

Ep. Rurat Worip: Among the subjects both 
useful and ornamental of which your valuable 
paper treats, there is one, for a notice of which, 
( have hitherto, looked in vain: One, too, (as 
[ believe,) of much importance in our sociai 
economy, combining as it does the useful with 
the beautiful ; and possessing (a pre-requisite in 
these utilitarian days) that all powertul comen- 
dation to a favorable consideration, profit. It is 
with diffidence that I approach the eubject ; 
nor would I do so now but with the hope that 
some one more able to do. it justice, may there- 
hy be induced to give it bis consi teration. 
The subject, Mr. Editor, to which I allude is, 
The Deer—and its cultivation as one of our do- 
mestic_ animuls. . 

That it can be done I know; that it can be 
made profitable Z believe; and if the snbject 
meets yourapprobation, and no more fitting ex- 





the how and why. Respectfully, T.H. 
St, Louis. Oct. 24, 1866. 


Preserving Potatoes in Lime. 

This can be done to a considerable extent, as 
we know by experience. Cover the bottom of 
the bin or vessel with lime; lay a layerof pota- 
toes six or eight inches deep; apply more lime, 
and then potatoesagain. In this way store your 
potatoes. The quautity of lime is immaterial. 
A peck toa dozen bushels of potatoes has a 
good effect; more is better. The lime absorbs 
the gases; keeps the tuber dry, and adds to the 
sweetness and mealiness of the potato. 





The Chester County Breed of Swine. 


There is considerable misapprehension about 
the Chester County breed ot swine, so called. 
It is constantly forgotten that it is not an origi-~ 
nal, but a made up breed. They differ from 
each other quite as much as any one known 
breed ditfers from another. We have often 
seen them, and the offspring too of good ani- 
mals, with long noses, which would root up an 
acre of ground in a very short time, slab-sided, 
long legged, uneasy, restless feeders, resembling 
somewhat what is called the race-horse breed 
at the South, keeping up with a horse all day 
on ordinary travel, and who would go over a 
tence instead of taking much trouble to go 
through it. They show more development of 
head than ham. and as much bristles as _ hair, 
and areas undesirable a hog as can be well 
picked up. Any traveller through Chester 
County can see such specime:s continually, 
The standard of excellence in all animals, no 
matter how high or how pure may be the breed, 
32 called, is only to be kept up by judicious 
care in feeding, breeding and management. If 
either is neglected they are sure to run out, and 
godown hill. With swine most especially * the 
breed ia said to be in the trough.” 

When prsous speak, th.refore of a pure 
Chester hog, or a balt blood or a quarter-blood, 
we consider it only absurd. There is no such 
thing. By an original breed is meant one that 
has been long established, and of which there 
are peculiar marks and qual ties by which it 
bas been long known, and which can be carried 
down by propagation. Such is the Devon cow 
and the Southdown sheep. The difference in 
results between an original and a recently made 
up breed may be compared to that between a 
seedling and grafted variety of fruit. If the 
seed of a very fine pear or apple is planted, 
there is no certainty, perhaps no probability, 
that the fruit will be the same as the parent, 
A grattof the parent tree, however, always pro- 
duces the sime. Tne results of the otheF are 
accidental. The law of breeding domestic ani= 
mals, *‘that like produces like,” applies more 
certainly to distinct and original breeds like 
Devons or Southdowns than to a made up breed 
ot recent origin, like the Chester County Hog. 
The owner of a very fine animal, who for sev- 
eral years has been selecting his stock carefully, 
and feeding them liberally, has the chances 
greatly in his favor that “like will produce 
like;”’ but there are very oiten to te seen very 
poor specimens trom good parentage, and also 
very good individual animals from very interior 
parents. We have one now, which, at a year 
old, will not weigh over 250 lbs.; she is the off- 
sping of large and well-shaped parents. I[n 
adjoining pens are others, which at the same 
age will weigh about 400 lbs. The hair some- 
times is straight, atothers waved or curiy. The 
ear is often small and erect, then again large, 
thick, and lopped like that of an elephant. 
Blue spots often appear on the skin, and some- 
times black spots on the hair. Theseand other 
great variations in external form and other 
qualities show that the Chester County pig rep- 


po ent be forthcoming. I will endeavor to sbow|resen’s his individual se[f, and is not a type of a 


we.testablished breed. 








fed roadster would be so attacked to a certainty 


In the bast spevimens thers are, however, a com- 
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bination of more valnatle points than belong 
to any other. Like Elliman and Webb and 
Bakewell did with sheep, and with tar less 
favorable starting point, it is to be hoped some 
one may be foundto take up the Chester County 
hog, and, by persevering coarse of careful celec 
tions, breed him up to a still higher standard. 
and give him a more determinate type and 
character, 

Any one can do this for himself, but the con- 
stant variations in their appearance would seem 
to show that it has not yet been done by any 
one. An impure Southdown lamb cannot be 
produced from a full bred dam and sire; and 
yet a miss-hapen and ill-shaped pig is sometimes 
produced. from what are called ‘ pure Ches- 
ters.” —| Rural Advertiser, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cunninco Pony.— A correspondent of an Eng- 
lish paper says he had a pony once which very 
frequent. 7 exhibited the following peculiarities : 
Whenever the pony had been turned out to 
graze, upon being fetched up and put into the 
carriage invariably turned lame after going a 
few yards; so lame, in fact, that frequently | 
had to turn back, not having the shame to drive 
an animal in such apparent pain; [ say apparent, 
because no sooner had the pony been relieveu 
of its harness than it used to canter round the 
field perfectly sound. The same pony woen 
fetched from the stable would go perfectly well 
as Jongas it wished, but when I droveit in ary 
direction contrary to its inclination it became 
lame directly; as soon as its head was turned 
homewards the lameness entirely disappeared 





WORMS IN HORSES. 

Ep. Ruraut Wortp: I send you a certain re- 
ceipt to cure worms in horses. Get two ounces 
of each of the following; mix together, and 
give one ounce, night and morning, in food. 

White mustard seed, whole. 

Powdered mandrake. 

Sulphur. 

Powdered worm seed ( Chinopodium Anthelmin- 
ticum). 

Salt, giriger, and charcoal. 


Poplar bark. Horseman. 





About Milk and Butter. 

Buttermilk is much as your cream is; and 
butter much like your buttermilk. If your 
cream stands a day in the churn, asis often the 
case, your butter will taste of the churn; so 
will your buttermilk. If there isa bitter taste 
in the cream—which is caused by long stand- 
ing—the butter will be affected by it, the but- 
termilk of course bitter. Sometimes the churn, 
or the vessels that contain the cream, is a little 
mouldy. This will be tasted in the buttermilk 
andthe butter. The truth is, milk is a very 
sensitive thingin its various stages, ending with 
the most sensitive of all, butter. Avoid long 
standing of the milk or cream; churn when 
cream is ready, and do not keep. If there is 
too little cream, churn milk with it; any way 
to avoid keeping too long. This is particularly 
applicable to Winter. Another great thing 
abovt milk) and butter is, avoid old jars, old 
earthen. It will in a fewdays impart its flavor, 
which is anything but agreeable. We have 
known many a jar of butter to be lost in con- 
sequence of old earthen vessels. You have got 
to keep milk and butter (and cream) absolutely 
away from all odors or taints. The moment they 
come in contact with them, they will be affected 
by them, and almost immediately perceptible, 


Put the sweetest, freshest butter in a new un-| 
soaked tub, and in a few hours it will taste of 
the wood. Keep ina cellar full of odors, as 
cellars generally are, and the odors will be 
taken up by the milk, cream and butter exposed 
toit. From such cream no perfect butter can 
be made. 


—<2-6-<———————______ 


APPLICATION OF MANURE. 

It is the strength of the soil that lies at the 
bottom of all farming operations. The strong- 
er the soil, the more successful the farmer, es- 
pecially if he takes advantage of this means of 
wealth. Nature has provided this rich soil.— 
It is so much stock Jaid in for the farmer to 
speculate on—to draw out and get an increased 
per centage upon it in the profit on his grain, 
and the beef and pork made from it., 

But this wealth becomes exhausted. It is 
therefore indispensable to renew it. This must 
be done at an expense—and according to this 
expense will be the profit ofthe farmer. If his 
manure has to be brought at a distance, or se- 
cured at home at a great expense, there will be 
less profit. But, excluding all this, the 
farmer has always the means of making 
his own manure, and making it cheaper 
than he can purchase it, and better. The ma- 
nure made on his farm is what was grown in 
his grain—and it is but putting this growth, 
the refuse, back to produce it again—that is, 
the straw and the excrements of cattle are put 
back: only the oily and farinaceous partis re- 
tained (in the berry); these must be supplied 
from some other source, to a certain extent, 
the atmosphere aiding somewhat. For grass; 
barn-yard meuure alone is sufficient, and is the 
best thing that can be applied, where the min- 
eral qualities of the soil are abundant, as they 
are in a good general soil—as they are where 
there is a preponderance of clay in proportion. 

A top-dressing of well-rotted barn manure 
with all the strength remaining, pulverized and 
worked down close to the ground between the 
stubble with a brush or fine harrow, is, beyond 
doubt, better than any other application that 
has yet been made. It not only has the in- 
gredients necessary to growth, but it forms pro 
tection through the winter; it keepsthe ground 
moist in adronth—an important thing in our 
crouthy climate—starts the grass immediately, 
even when the rays of the sun are fervid, and 
other fields are parched. It also makes soil— 
to a slig'it extent to be eure, but with a decided 
influence for the time being, and when con- 
tinued in its application, there will be percep- 
tible augmentation of soil, and of the desirab! 
kind. This turned down, will afford a sod that 
cannot well be surpassed, if equalled. It will 
form a bed of manure (and, remember, of the 
right kind) that will be almost magical. For 
corn, for any deep-rooted crop, it cannot be sur- 
passed. And re-plowing and mixing it well, 
it will give you a soil for any future use. 

But its fertility is not its main quality. It is 
mellow; it bas life; it breathes, and in 
breathing, inbales air charged with moisture 
and fertility which the air holds, and yields to 
the attraction of the ground. It is therefore 











constantly imbibing from the atmosphere ; and | 





Itarries it low. to 
tion. 


still to some extent. 


light leading on. 
darkness. 


the extent of the cultiya- 


A soil lying still for years becomes amelior- 


ated through the action of the heat and frost— 


rot so much as when exposed by the plow, but 
The sod rotted and work- 
ed through it, fermenting meanwhile, favors 
the mechanical condition of the soil. It ac- 
quires the proper texture, elasticity, and yet 
compactness, so as to carry on successfully its 
functions. Such soil-will also drain surplus wa- 
ter better than others. It will be less aflected 
by excessive wet; it will stand more of any- 
thing: it isa soil bound to win. If anything 
can be grown, this soil will grow it. And top. 
dressing isthe thing that did all this, benefitting 
the crop at the time, and thesoil afterward. 
Now, where is the expense in this case ?— 
There is no money out for the purchase of sv- 
perphosphate, or guano. There is simply an 
application of the products of the farm, with 
an immediate benefit, and; a remote also— 
which last is not realized by the stimulant ma- 
nures. The farmer’s manure is a soil manure, 
containing soil—carbon, potash, silex—the 
other is a medicine-manure. It will doin some 
eases—where particular crops are wanted to 
be pushed, and where an immediate applica- 
tion is necessary. But the great anchor of the 
farmer is, his own manure—trom the barn-yard, 
the privy, the hen-roost, the lime-kiln, and the 
ash-heap—but particularly the stable and straw 
manure, which in so many cases is but “in 
the way;” and where this is the case, it is not 
easy to change the skeptic. Even some sensi- 
ble farmers are culpable here. They are drain- 
ing their soil—not of the water it may bold in 
surplus, but of its strength, its vitality, with- 
out replacing it, changing it back from the 
manure heaps to the soil, and thus keep a good 
soil. They do not take the example of older 
nations, where the beet ofsoil has been run out 
irreclaimably ; they do not take the examples 
of the best farmers in the older districts, who 
cortinue to keep a good soil~—keep the mill- 
pond full, so as to work to the better advantage. 
Now is the golden opportunity to keep what we 
have, a good soil—and_that alone will save 


our farms; that alone will do justice to our 


children. 
we os Se oe ct Sere 2 


THE SOIL A MACHINE. 
The soil is a maciine. which feeds on the 
rough material (manure) which is given it, 


and which is re-produced at an increased val- 


ue. Thus the farmer speculates, not on his 


soil, but the manure he applies: the original 
stock (of wealth) is soon exhausted. Therefore 
everything that goes into the soil is the farmer's 
profit—and the more the farmer understands 
his business, the better will be bis success.— 
Hence, the most successful farmers are always 
the greatest consumers of manure. 
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Try and get one of the Premium Sewing 


Maehines, offered for a Club of 50, at $2 each 
name. 





When the mind is in our work, it is likea 
Without it, it is groping in 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Fruit in the East---Wet Seasons. 

There is much complaint of apples rotting. 
They commenced early—in seme cases before 
they were gathered. This is no doutt owing 
to the moist season. It was so in the West last 
year. There bad been much rain, and a warm 
fall, which used up the apples. We of the East 
now suffer. 

There is also another thing that I think has 
affected our fruit—the frost. This was some- 
what severe, and caught the fruit on the trees. 
The apples I recollect rattled as they were 
shaken. The sun came up without a cloud, 
and the thawing was too sudden. I think this 
must have affected the fruit, at least some of 
it—that exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 
Some ofthe fruit rots throughout, some begin in 
the center, and, some, the mest, on the outside. 
No doubt the apples are “constitutionally ” 
disposedto rot. They have thesame chancesto 
keep as in other years; our cellar is cool and 
dry; the apples have been carefully handled; 
and they seem suund as usual. But they wild 
rot. 

It is the excess of moisture during the sea 
son no doubt that did this, mainly. The fruit 
is swelled beyond its ordinary dimensions; is 
less solid; more juicy; tie preservable quali- 
ties are less concentrated. 

Is there no remedy for this? We know none, 
unless it is to check the growth ofthe tree—and 
we are not sure that this will do it, though it 
has an effect upon the fruit, as in the case of 
root-pruning, summer-pruning, &c. 

The excess of sap, and the consequent dilu- 
tation of the cambium, must have an affect. 
It is the diluted sap in thesoil before it is taken 
up by the roots that probably originates the 
difficulty, as well as the excess of humidity in 
the atmosphere. We therefore despair. We 
see no difference in trees that are ailing, which 
are generally considered the best bearers; ali 
are affected. 

Can we do anything in the fruit-house, in the 
cellar? Wecould if we had control of the 
weather, and could put the temperature near 
But un- 
fortunately we are not the weather makers. 


the freezing point, and keep it there. 


We must take it as it comes; avail ourselves 
of the advantages of greatest coolness, which a 
good cellar will secure us best—but still not 
sufficiently to save our fruit, unless the fall is 
unusually cold; and the fruitis gathered pretty 
early, betore the period of ripeness has fully ar- 
rived. This is probably the best we can dk 
Who can throw light on the subject? 
Herkimer Co., N. Y. + # # 





THE CONCORD GRAPE. 

‘One acre of well established, healthy Concord 
vines, will give about seven tons of grapes, 
worth at wholesale, on the average of the last 
four years, fourteen cents per pound, or about 
2,00U dollars. This amount, large as it is, has 
been exceeded in many cases; but if you reduce 
the result one-half, you still have one of the 
most profitable crops known to our husbandry.” 
(Il may say, in parenthesis, that two of the 
largest grape-growers in this State tell me that 
they make $1,200 per acre per annum with the 
Concord.) 

At present, and indeed for a long time to 
come, the market price of the fruit will be so 
high as to prevent the making of wine toa very 
great extent; but whenever the crop of fruit be- 
comes so abuudant that the price declines, wine 
will be made in large quantities, and its manu- 
tacture will be found more protitable than sell- 
ing the fruit. 

No other farm crop requires so little of the 
tarmer’s ready capital, manure, as the grape. 

I have vines which give me annual crops of 
one hundred and twenty pounds each, and 
which have had ao manure for ten years. | 
have no occasion to give the Concord any 
manure exeept @ dressing once in three years, 
of twenty bushels of bone dust, twenty bushels 
of unleached wood ashes, and five bushels of 
plaster of Paris to the acre, spread broadcast 
and harrowed in. 

I believe that we are gradually reaching a 
more rational view of the wants and require- 
ments of the grape, and that Mr. Bull is right 
in what hesaysabout manures. For vines that 
are to bring money into the owuer’s pocket, the 
days of deep trenching and high manuring are 
pastand gone. Certain kinds of grapes, as the 
[ona and the Delaware, need a rich soil, and 
highest possible cultivation, and this is a great 
pity, for if the Iona had the freedom of growth 
and vigor of the Concord, we should not have 
much further to go to find the pertect grape. 

A vine that requires constant attention and 
petting, and a considerable annual outlay for 
manure, can hardly be cultivated for profit on a 
large scale. 

I have seen the vines of which Mr. Bull 
speaks, in full bearing, and can testify to their 
splendid appearance, vigor, and capacity to pro- 
duce loads of fruit. They had had no manure 
for ten years, but their owner proposed to give 
them a slight dressing of ashes the present 
season. 

Mr. Bull advises planting vines in rows run- 
ning north and south ; the rows being ten feet 
apart, and the vines six feet apart in the row. 
This gives sixty square feet toa vine, and facili- 
tates working with a horse and cart in the 
vineyard. 

The following is the estimate of the cost of 
planting an acre: 





726 vines at $25 per100 - - - $181 50 
40 loads compost - - - 40 00 
Plowing - - - - - 6 60 
Carting and cross-plowing - - 3 00 
726 poles at 1 cent - - . 7 26 
Planting, two men, ten days - 30 00 

$267 76 


The forty loads of lighf compost is to promote 
the formation of roots the first year, and the 
application of the compost is not to be repeated. 

Mr. Bull’s second pap-r is devoted to the ope- 
ration of planting, and we quote the substance 
of it, condensing a little here and there for the 
sake of brevity: 

‘Having prepared the ground for planting, 
open a furrow on each side of the line on which 
the grapes are to be placed, and two feet from 
it, turning the earth towards the middle of the 
bed and ridging jt slightly. 

Let one man bestride this ridge at the end of 
the line, and throw out the soil to the depth of 
six inches, over a space four feet square, i.e., 
let him torm a bed tor the vine four feet on each 


A second man having placed the vine “nu the 
centre of this table, and spread the roots out; 
the first man, still bestriding the ridge, must 
rtep backwards and throw out between his teet 
soil enough to cover the roots to the depth of 
six inches, thus planting one vine, and making 
a bed or table for the second. ‘The earth for 
covering the last vine in the row is taken 
from the end of the second row, that from 
the last in thesecond, from the third, and so on, 
and two men can thus plant with ‘ease and 
rapidity. Ifthe soil is wet and strong, the vines 
should be planted four inches deep instead of 
six, this being the distance from thesurtace the 
roots are usually found when they bave the 
power of selecting for themselves. Never short- 
en the roots of a grape vine. You may cut the 
top in within two eyes of the level of the ground, 
but by all means save all the roots.” 

To recapitulate we may say that in these two 
papere, Mr. Bull recommends a bight, warm, 
triable soil, nottoo rich; advocates tie use of 
mineral manures only, and thesein small quan- 
tities; advises us to give each vine sixty square 
feet of room; to plant shallow, without short- 
ening the roots, and, though this we should 
have put first, he insists that grape growing is 
profitable.—[ Horticulturist. 





Cultivation of the Vine. 


After an experience of nearly twenty years, 
during which time, dissatisfied with the culti- 
vation of European vintners, I have made ex- 
periments with every other possible mode, I 
have at last come to the conclusion that the 
most healthy and thrifty method of propagating 
the vine is to raise it from layers, which are 
never after to be disturbed. After a contest 
with mildew or rot, of almost equal duration, 
I am satisfied that the only method of over- 
coming this pest is to keep the vines always 
young, and to root them out and throw them 
away after “bearing one, or at most two good 
crops; keepingin mind always to have fresh 
young vines instead of the old ones raised by 
means of layers. 

For this purpose I grow my vines somewhat 
closer than most cultivators. At first I set 
them out six feet apart each way, cultivating 
well for the firet year, making-no efforts at in- 
crease, by layering or otherwise, watching their 
growth and keeping them as closely as possible 
to one shoot, carefully pulling off all suckers or 
side shoots. The next year, cat the single 
shoot down to not more than five buds, and con- 
fine the growth to not more than two shoots, 
pulling off all laterals or side shoots as they 
appear, which they are sure to do. All sum- 
mer trimming or pruning should be confined 
to this, and be done with the fingersy never 
using a knife at all. Thethird year,One of the 
two long shoots may be layered in the interme- 
diate space, making the vines only three feet 
apart, while the other is left to, bear a crop, 
which it will do if it has been properly cared 
for. Each layer should be carefully put down 
in a little channel scraped in the earth, to a 
proper and measured distance and then be cut 
off if too long, and staked and tied carefully to 
not more than five buds. This layer also will 
bear a few grapes the first year of laying down, 
and the old vines should have a crop of several 
pounds each on them. 

The next winter all should beearefully buried 
or covered with earth, to.prevent the fruit buds 
being winter-killed, as they will be sure to be if 
leftout, when a most magnificent crop may be 
anticipated the fourth year—enough to pay for 
the land and other expenses, and Jeave a hand- 
some surplus besides, The Concordif properly 
cultivated, ought to, be good fer ten pounds a 
vine every year, one season with another. In 
the ensuing spring dig up all the old roots that 
were first planted, throwing them away, and 
leave. their space vacant one year, but cultiva- 
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of whieh timea layer, from the first layers put 
down, may be put in their places as before, and 
it will yield a tew grapes the first year as before. 

By thuskeeping the vines always young, never 
morethan 4 years, and by close trimming, never 
allowing more than two or at the most three 
long shoots, one of which is reserved for layer- 
ing, the rot can be successfully fought off, thongh 
itis @ most dangerous pest everywhere. The 
Concord is the best grape I have ever seen, for 
the million—Delaware hardly worth planting 
inthe West; certainly not for profit. Always 
carefully cover your vines with earth in the win- 
ter if you wantacrop next year. Vinesare ex- 
pensive‘and troublesome to care for, but they 
pay well for their trouble and the vigilance re- 
quired to ensure success —[ Ez. 
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END OF THE VOLUME. 

This is the last number of Volume Eighteen. 
Another year in the life of our journal is gone 
forever. Another year in our own life is gone 
nevermore to be recovered. But there is this 
difference betweén the two. We are fast hur- 
rying ‘to that bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns.” There is a limit allotted to the life of 
every human being. And we ‘are all drawing: 
near, rapidly near, that limit. These reflections 
should admonish us all to put our house in or- 
der—to'be"prepared for the change that’awaits 
us sooner or later—far sooner, perhaps, than 
any of us are aware. It may be that the hand 
that pens this article may be confined in the 
silent, narrow house, ere the close of another 
volume shall be announced. But with our 
journal we hope it is different. We hope it 
it may become more lusty and powerful as its 
years increase. We trust a long and useful 
career awaits it. It draws its life blocd from a 
vigorous source—from the people—from the 
farmers of the most fertile and productive re- 
gion on the face of the globe—from a libera! 
people, as liberal and manly and noble as any 
people on God’s earth. They have stood by 
our journal in its dark days as well as its bright 
days, itadversity as well as prosperity, all 
through the long civil war which has been 
waged, and they have labored for it, sustained 
it, and we trust we shall always make it worthy 
of the liberal patronage, the warm friendship 
and the hearty encouragement it has received 
since we have been connected with it. Never 
was its career more prosperous, its prospects 
brighter than now. The black cloud of war 
has been dispelled by the bright sunshine of 
peace. Good crops have generally been har- 
vested. Good prices prevail. Unusual enter- 
prise exists among the farming profession. The 
farmer’s eyes and ears areopen. A newera in 
the Agricultural profession is really upon us. 
A new and inereased demand for agricultural 
journals, books, implements and machines ex- 
ists. The best stock, seeds, fruits, &c., are ear- 
nestly sought for. We have been looking for 
such an era, but have never felt like heralding it 
in till now, Of course the Rural World feels 
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the impulse of the times. It greets them with | 
° | 
For long years it has} 


along ringing shont! 
been laboring to aid in effecting such a result. | 
The advance in every branch of agriculture | 
from this time forward will be most rapid and | 
marked. We all think great things have been | 
accomplished heretoforein ourprofession. But| 
not a tithe has been accomplished in the past 
ten years that will be in the nextten years. 
And there will be such an improvement in the 
development of our farms, and in the skill with 
which they are managed; in the orchards and 
gardens and lawus which ornament them, and 
in the intelligence of those whocultivate them— 
that we can hardly believe they are the same 
people. 

But we did not set down to write of these 
matters. We wishedto announce that another 
volume was closed —to return our warm thanks 
to our patrons for their generous support, to in- 
vite one and all to journey on with us another 
year and many years, if we make our journal 
worthy of their patronage, as we shall always 
try todo, and as we hope we shall do in the 
future toa greater extent than we have in the 
past. For eleven years have we been.engaged 
in conducting this journal. It is true it has 
been a labor of love to us Born and reared 
upon the farm, ourattachment is strong for the 
vocation of our youth as well as manhood. 
Our chief ambition has been and is to publish 
a farm journal which shall meet the wants ol 
the Western farmer; which shall give him a 
proper appreciation of the importance and 
dignity of his profession ; which shall afford him 
information which he needs in .the various 
branches of farming: and, in fine, to give him 
such a journal as shall bea welcome companion 
to every member of his houshold. How well 
we have succeeded, it is for you, reader, to 
judge. 

Our readers are probably all aware that the 
Rural is sent to subscribers only for the time 
that it is paid for. We invariably stop the 
paper when the subscription expires. Those 
who have paid for 1866 will not receive any of 
the numbers tor 1867 until they renew. By 
adopting this course we have no accounts 
against any. The receipt of the paper is evi- 
dence of the receipt of the subscription price. 
We do.not in this manner intrude our paper 
uponany. Ifany want it, they must send for it, 
Many blame us, become offended, because we 
stop the paper at the end of the year. But we 
must be governed by one general rule to keep 
our books right, and no one ought to blame us 
for it. ’ 

Our-terms to clubs are very liberal.indeed. 
And it seems to us that every present reader 
could by a little effort get up either a small or 
large club. Weshall feel very thankful for any 
efforts our readers may use in thus extending 
our circulation, 

Wishing you one and all a happy New-Year, 
we now bid you good-bye. 





Directions ror A SHort Lire.—Eat hot 
bread at every meal. Eat fast. Lie in bed 


every morning till the sun is two hours high. 
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Ifthe case is stubborn, add the morning dram. 





SPLENDID PREMIUMS. 

To any person sending us a Club of Fifty 
Subscribers at Two Dollars each, we offer as 
a Premium one of WILLCOX & GIBBS’ aplen- 
did FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, worth 
$58. 

Or, for Seventy-five Subscribers, at our low- 
est club rates, viz., $1.50 each, we offer the 
same Premium. 

The WILLCOX & GIBBS’ FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE, is one of the most popular in 
the country; is very simple and strong, usesa 
straight needle, runs very light, and is warrant- 
ed inall respects. 

These Premiums are very liberal—indeed 
more liberal than we are able to offer—but our 
great desire to see the Rural World in every 
family, induces us to make the offer. 

Of course, the Agent taking the Machine 
will not receive the Grape Vines and Raspberry 
Plants offered as Premiums for smaller Clubs. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

It is not necessary that those who compose a 
club should receive their papers at the same 
Post-office. 

Clubs can at any time be enlarged. 

Single subscribers who remit $2 for their sub- 
scriptions, can afterwards send the names of 
three more subscribers and four more dollars, 
and thus form aclub of four for six dollars. 

Be careful to give the name of the post-office 
for each subscriber. 

And, finally, will not every present subscrib- 
er form a club, large or small, in proportion to 
his opportunities ? 








PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
THE ST. LOUIS RASPBERRY. 


The best hardy red raspberry yet tested in 
this vicinity, is the St. Louis. It is a free, vigor- 
ous grower, and very productive. The fruit is 
large, bright red, sweet, and of the best rasp- 
berry flavor. No farmer’s garden is complete 
without it. 

To any Club Agent who will obtain the names 
of Four Subseribers and remit us Six Dollars 
forthe Rural World tor 1867, we will send free 
by mail, prepaying postage, Two Dozen Plants 
of the St. Louis Raspberry. Every Subscriber 
can now obtain this excellent variety of the 
raspberry by a very little effort without cost. 

Those preferring the Grape Vines—viz., Six 
Concord Grape Vines for a like Club, can ob- 
tain them instead of the St. Louis Raspberry 
plants, if they desire. 
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Personat.—Gen’] James L. Minor, of Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., will accept our thanks for 
esteemed favors conferred upon us in a recent 
Visit to that city. 

Gen’l Minor takes a deep interest in the agri- 
cultural prosperity of this State, and by his 
addresses and writings has done much to ad- 
vance her agricultural interests. 





To Cure Broken. Ilorns.—Remove the 
mutilated horn, and bind the stump with 
a cloth well tarred or pitched; any fabric 
will do to bind with, if the wounded pait be 
first well covered with warm piteh. 
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Written for Colman’s Rural World. 

An Ulcer in Society: Beware of It. 

Mortimer Swann loved Mary Beale. He 
was one of the numerons flies in her net. But 
Mortimer Swann knew not this—that he had so 
many associates in his imprisonment. This 
was the work of the wily siren, whose success 
depended upon concealment. And thus she tri- 
umphed. She triumphed with a desperation 
that knew no mercy—Mary Beale, the once 
innocent, the still well-intentioned. It was 
flattery that was making Mary unhappy. No 
one doubted her goodness; no one that saw her 
but loved her. She was the one great charm 
of her town—faultless, without affectation. She 
was loved; and must beam her affection in re- 
turn. She radiated it—her beauty radiated it, 
whether she willed it ornot. So Mary was not 
to blame, you would say. But she was to 
blame. This natural appearance was the per- 
fection of her art—an art that came to her as 
naturally as her beauty. 


AAAS 


So she lived, till she had her net full of vic- 
tims. And they remuined, the more entangled 
as they struggled, and the more attached as 
they suspected—for the thing—a whole net full 
—could not be kept a secret, from such near 
contiguity, blind as they all were. Still they 
saw but darkly each the other while the radiant 
object was before them—their own life itself as 
it were made beautiful. They could trustsuch 
excellence. 

They remained, starved. Mortimer Swann 
got all the smiles; got his fill; was bewilder- 
ed, ready to be crushed by her displeasure it 
she willed it. But she did not will it. The 
wily siren left her net full, and went with the 
golden-streaked fly—for Mortimer Swann was 
rich. 

This is the commonest of occurrences. Each 
town has them ; each neighborhood; the plain- 
est place, so that human hearts throb there.— 
Gold carries the palm; and the simple:are ta- 
ken in. But gold is a poor substitute for the 
charm of flattery; and nets are often continu- 
ed to be spread after the fly is taken and 
housed. Gold is but a competency, a gratifi- 
cation for aggrandizement. The other, the 
strongest passion, will stillrun in the old groove, 
and play the flattery, now a degraded, a con 
demned passion. The angel was won; but it 
has fallen. The possessed is less fortunate than 
the unfortunate victims of his triumph. F.G. 
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b@-Get up a Club in your neighborhood for 
the Rural World. All who work energetically 
in this cause will get one or more premiums. 











MONEY. 

Money is myself, as the master said to the 
servant, and property is money. Take care 
of my property, and you will take care of me. 

It is for this reason that we say of a man, he ie 
worth so much—that is, his money is worth it. 
Aside from that, he is worth nothing—not even 
as much asa horse or a pig is: so muchdo we 
valueaman! His life, therefore, is nothing to 
us, notwithstanding all our ado about it. 

Touch a man’s purse, and you touch him.— 
Without it he is nothing in society, such socie- 
ty goes. Hven the*moral man will take this 
view. The: member ofa church likes a fat 
vurse; he will bow more respectfully to its 
owner, than to the unfortunate who has an emp- 
ty bag. 

This is, of course, a false estimate; it is ex- 
aggeration; is is wrong; it is hurtful: It 
makes distinction between individuals where 
there should be none. Webave much to learn 
here—but much more todo. The world is 
scrambling after the money, which is power ; 
and in its effort to secure it, it becomes feverish, 
selfish, and unfit for good citizenship. And 
when once this is thoroughly established, a 
curecan never be effected. The man is joined 
to his idols—and the only way to do with him, 
is, tolet him alone. You cannot reform him. 
Money in his case is no more a servant, as it 
should be—it is his master. 





RESISTING TEMPTATION. 

To overcome a great temptation, is like lift- 
ting a mountain. When the temptation offers, 
it seems impossible to resist, the flesh is so 
weak—and we sin almost ere we are aware.— 
To resist, is to ‘“‘mortify the deeds of the body.” 
But who does it? Whocan doit? They that 
are of that company “which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.”— 
Vhereare few that do it—but'they are the val- 
iant—and have the promise, not only in the 
world to come, but in this life. They overcome 
here. They know what it is to be divine in ef- 
fort—to live above the grovelling things of 
life. They have a charmed, a purified life.— 
They are the martyrs, the saints, the truly no- 
ble. Lifeto them has nostorms to fear. With 
the sword in hand, they are prepared for all 
emergencies, and confident. of victory. 


A FATAL ERROR IN BUSINESS. 

Ca culating that people may be taken in with 
impunity. There is no greater error than this. 
People are not fools; they are as wise as the 
business men. That moment we under-rate our 
fellows, that moment we have a fatal founda- 
tion. The business man, if he cheats his cus- 
tomer, will be remembered; he will be talked 
about. The eye of the public is a clear eye; 
it isa great eye—a combination of all eyes; 
and shall we attempt to cope with all. This 
we do, if we try to “‘deceive the public eye.””— 
hat eye is constantly upon us—but it is silent: 
it knows however. 
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The hair is a non-conductor of heat, and 
should be grown abundantly in winter. The 
head is a sensitive part, and needs protection. 





AN EVIL. 

There is a fault with» us: we are spending 
our time with the tinsel literature of the day, 
when the old authors lie all unread, or com- 
paratively, before us. Here we have them, 
gold, within reach of the hand —we almost 
stumble over them—and what treasures they 
are! But they are neglected—and the trash of 
the daily press occupies our attention. Do we 
know that reading this trash has an effect all 
the while on our taste? Insensibly this is the 
case—insensibly atthetime. Besides, our time 
is wasted in this way; no good can come of it. 
Not only the Bible is neglected, but that other 
bible—Shakespeare—who, knew all things and 
was poet complete. Then look at the treasures 
which are embodied in our English. “ No liter- 
ature has such value. The present is but 
pinchbeck compared to it. Only now and then 
a gem appears, while the past is full of them— 
learning, poetry, useful matter—enough to rev- 
el in. Shall we throw away our time then up- 
on the present, where so much diluted, worth- 
less stuff is? Let us keep our taste unsullied 
by drinking at. the pure well, 

SMOKING, 

I have just been smoking—and the finest 
wreathes in the world went up—little rings.— 
With them went many a fancy, born of the 
weed. And ttis is the pleasure of smoking; 
the rest is—ashes. It reminds me of what an 
old poet says: 

This Indian weed, now withered quite, . 
Though green atnoon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay— 
All flesh is hay: 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 





The pipe, so lily-like and weak, 

Does thus thy mortal state bespeak ; 
Thou art e’en such— . 
Gone with a touch: 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And when the smoke ascends on high, 
Then thou behold’st the vanity 

Of worldly stuff— 

Gone with a puff: 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy soul defiled with sin: 
For then the fire 
It doth require: 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And seest the ashes cast away, 
Then to thyself thou mayest, say, 
That to the dust 
Return thou must: 
Thus think, and smoke tobasco. 





Lovinc —If you know you are loved, that in 
itself isa satisfaction.’ It matters not if it be 
by achild or a dog: love makes better, It is 
the wish of another for your welfare—just your 
own wish. You then agree; you afe a kind of 
united self, as man and wife. Sothe man who 
loves, will be loved in return, as the good Book 


says; and in loving there is pleasures Only 
let us treat love as we treat other things—tem- 
perately. 


What we intend to do, we should try to get 
the Aabit of doing thereughly. 
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GATHER. 

The miser gathers—and the result is, a rich 
man. This is done, you see, by littles. Now, 
any one can gather Jittle things—the world is 
full of them. There are pennies almost with- 
out number and without value. But gather 
them, and eventually you will havea pile—yes, 
you will be thic wonderfully rich man that 
people are so much desiring to be. Here comes 
in athought! You all wish to be rich in in- 
tellect, fame, greatness. Well, to be this, you 
have got to gather—gather what? Littles: 
only that: you cannot gather otherwise: a 
thought at a time, as a bit at atime when you 
eat You must gather, one by one, thoughts: 
you cannot gather them any other way it you 
try. One by one get them and use them: get 
them fo use—not merely for the sake of getting. 
much less for pride. Now this is the easiest 
thing in th. world to do—to get little things 
(as all simple things are), and to get one at a 
time; a single apple to fill a bin; a single 
sheaf to-filla barn: light the apple, light the 
sheaf—but heavy the bulk; heavy the money 
bag, when many singles have been put in it.— 
So will the intellect be heavy (enriched) if 
many thoughts are put in. Get them one by 
one, and place them where they are needed 
—and how the man will be arwed and fitted to 
work—to work on immortality! 





{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
SCRA 


We are all critics. ‘The professional critic 
can only assent and dissent as we do—give his 
opinion. When he goes beyond this, he is in 
another field. 

Reform a man, and you re-create him. 


We look back upon our dark moments with 
no regret; we remember our bright hours with 
less satisfaction. The thing is reversed when 
we look into the future; and so with the pres- 
ent. God must look upon life as we see it in 
the fpture. We should therefore conform our- 
Belves to that view, and not regret, as we do, 
Obr afflictions. They prepare us for our en- 
joyments. At death, our whole life will be 
viewed, as we now see it in the future. 


Love man, ove nature, and you are loving 
what God loves—you are feeling the same as he 
feels. Ouronly happiness is in loving—loving 
something. God himselfis love—and the near- 
er we approach him, the happier we are, in 
love. 


A desire for fame is shouting to hear our 


echo. 
a 


BEAUTY. 


Let me see a female possessing the beauty of 
a meek and modest deportment—of an eye that 
bespeaks intelligence and purity within—of the 
lips that speak no guile; let me see in her 
kind, benevolent disposition, a heart that 
can sympathize with distress; and I will 
never ask for the beauty that dwells in ruby 
lips, or the flowing tresses, or snowy hands, or 
the forty other et ceteras upon which our 
poets have hrrped for so many ages. These 
fade when tcuched by the hand of time, but 
those ever enduring qualities of the heart shall 
qadlive their reign, and grow brighter and fresh- 
er as the ages of eternity roll away. 


BOILED WHEAT. 


It is possibly not as well understood as it 
should be, among housekeepers, that a health- 
ful and nutritive food may be prepared by boil- 
ing wheat to be eaten with milk or molasses— 
the former to be preferred when attainable. It 
is a first rate thing for children, while adults 


may use itto an advantage. Sonieé have the 
wheat cracked in a mill betore using, which is 
perhaps the preferable plan, but it will answer 
well without this preparation. A lady corres 
pondent of the Ohio Farmer says, ** The wheat 
should be cracked in a mill., Take one quart 
and put it into half-a-pot of warm water, and 
let it stand upon the stove for several hours; 
then boil slowly, and stir it occasionally, till it 
becomes thick; put in a handful of salt. For 
children it can be used with milk. Ifleft stand 
ing till cool, it is very nice to cut in slices, and 
use with cream and sugar, or fry it likemush ; 
the last mentioned [| preter tor general use, but 
it can be prepared in various ways.” 

If boiled whole, the wheat should be allowed 
to soak in tepid water before boiling, that the 
grain may have a chance to soften and swell. 
When properly builed, use with milk suitably 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and it will be 
found a nourishing, healthful and palatable 
dish. 





- , CANDID MIND. 


There is nothing sheds so fine a light upon 
the human mind as candor. It was called 
whiteness by the ancients, for its purity ; and it 
has always won the esteem due to the most ad 
mirable o: the virtues. However little sought 
for or practiced, all doto it the homage of their 
praise, and feel the charm and power of its in- 
fluence. The man whose opinions make the 
deepest mark on his fellow-man, whose in- 
fluence is the must lasting and efficient, whose 
triendship is instinctively sought where all 
others have proved faithless, is not the man of 
brilliant parts, or flattering tongue, or splendid 
genius orcommanding power: but he whose lucid 
candor and ingenious truth transmit the heart’s 
real teelings pure and without retraction. There 
are other qualities which are more showy, and 
other traits that have a higher place in the 
world’s code of bonor, but none wear better, or 
gather less tarnish by use, or claim a deeper 
homage in that silent reverence which the mind 
must pay to virtue. 


CHARACTER IS POWER. 


Tt is often said that knowledge is power, and 
this is true. Skill or faculty of any kind car 
ries with itsuperiority. So toa certain extent. 
wealth is power, and genius has a transcendant 
gilt of mastery over men. But higher. purer. 
better than all, more constant in its influence. 
more lasting in its sway, is the power of char- 
acter—that power which emanates from a pure 
and lofty mind. 

Take any community, who is the man of most 
influence? ‘lo whom doall look up with rev- 
erence? Not the ‘“‘smartest” man, not the 
cleverest politician, nor the most brilliant talker. 
but he who, in a long course of years, tried by 
the extremes of prosperity and adversity, has 
approved himeelfto the judgment of his neigh 
bors, an. of all who have seen his life, as worthy 
to be called wise and. good. 








hat TREES: EE 
Labor keeps the system healthy; this is so 
ordained. Man thinks ita curse; it certainly 
is also a blessing. 
SE Te IT Seo ial 
Never allow yourself to be carried away by 
passion to do what in your silent hours of re- 
flection you would regret most bitterly. 








DON’T BE EXTRAVAGANT. 


If the poor house has any terrors for you, 
never buy whatyoudon’t need. Before you pay 
three cents for a jewsharp, my boy, ascertain 
whether you cannot make just as pleasant a 
noise by whistling, for which nature furniehes 
the machinery ; and before you pay seventy five 
dollars for a coat, young man, find out whether 
your lady would not be just as glad to see you 
in one that cost half themoney. If she would 
not, let her crack*her own hazle-nuts and buy 
herown clothes. When you seea man spending 
two or three dollars a week foolishly, the 
chances are five to one that he will live long 
enough to know how many cents there are in a 
dollar; if he don’t he’s pretty sure tu bequeath 
that privilege tohis widow. When a man asks 
you to buy that for which you have no use, no 
matter bow cheap it is, don’t say yes until you 
are sure that some one else wants it in advance, 
Money burns in some folks" pockets, and makes 
such a big hole that everything that is put in 
drops through past finding 


oe 


MENTAL AND MANUAL LABOR, 

Professor Houghton ot Trinity hollege. Dab- 
lin, has published sume curious chemical com- 
putations respecting the relative amounts of 
physical exhaustion produced by mental and 
manual labor. According to these chemical es- 
timates, two hours of severe mental study ab- 
stracts from the buman system as much vital 
strength as is taken from it by an entire day of 
mere hand work. This tact, which seems to 
rest upon strictly scientiticlaws, shows that the 
men who do brain work should be careful, first, 
not to overtask themselves by too continuous 
exertion, and, secondly, that they should not 
omit to take physical exercise each day suffi- 
cient to restore the equiiibrium between the 
nervous and muscular system. 


RUSTIC FELICITY. 


Many are the silent pleasures of the honest 
peasant, who rises cheerfully to his labors; 
looks nto hisdwelling, where the scene of every 
pleasure lies. He has the same domestic en- 
dearments, as much comfort and joy in his 
children, and as flattering hopes ot their do- 
ing well, to enliven his heart :s you ean con- 
ceive in the most affluent station: and I make 
no doubt, in general. that if the trne account 
of his jovs and sufferings were to be balanced 
with thosxe of his betters, the upshot would 
prove to be little more than this: that the rich 
man had more means, but the poor man had 
the best stomach: the one had the more luxury 
-—more able physicians to attend and set him 
to rights—the other more health and soundness 
in his bones. and less occasion for their help; 
that, after these two articles betwixt them were 
balanced, in all other things they stood upon 4 
level; that the sun shines as warm, the air 
blows as fresh. and the earth breathes as fra- 
grant upon the one as tue other; and thatthey 
have an equal share in the beauties and real 
benefits of nature.—[ Sterne. 





THE SUMMER VACATION. 

When Theodore Parker was on his way to 
the ship which bore him off on the voyage 
trom which he never returned, but landed upon 
the celestial shore, he said to a triend, in the 
bitterness of his regret. ‘‘If I had bought a 
saddle horse twelve years ago, or bad taken 
real repose in the Summer time, I should not 
have come tothis now.”’ Many latter instances 
in other walks of life, of the same final crash of 
strength and earthly hope, have reminded us of 
the folly ot incessant work. It is only too true 
as the old proverb declares, * There is rest 
enough in the grave.” and there will soon be 
sharing it those who decline play and scoro 
recreation. 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 














DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


abel Cake.—Take five eggs, and half a pound 
of loaf sugar sifted; break the eggs upon the sugar, 
and beat all together with a steel fork for balfan hour. 
Previously take the weight of two eggs and a half in 
their shell of flour. After you have beaten the eggs 
and sugar the time specified, grate in the rind ofa 
lemon, (the juice may le added at pleasure,) stir in 
the flour, and immediately pour itinto a tin lined with 
buttered paper, and let it be instantly put into rather 
a cool oven. 








Appte CAKke.—Take one pound and a half of white 
sugar, two pounds of apples pared and cut thin, and 
the rind of a large lemon; put a pint of water to the 
sugar, aud boil it to a syrup; put the apples to it, and 
boil itquite thick. Put it into a mould to cool, and 
send it cold to table, with a custard or cream poured 
round it. 


Custarp (BAakeD).—Boil in a pint of milk a few 
coriander seeds, a little cinnamon and lemon peel, 
sweeten with four ounces of loaf sugar, mix with it a 
pint of cold milk ; beat eight eggs for ten minutes, add 
the other imgredients, pour it from one pan into 
another six oreight times, strain through a sieve ; let 
it stand; skim the froth from the top, fill it in earthen 
cups, and bake immediately in a hot oven. Ten 
minutes will give them a good color. 


Paste Purrs.—Roll out a rich paste, and cut them 
with a biscuit cutter, lay them ona tiv sheet ; cuta rich 
puff paste the same size; cut a hole with asmall wine 
glass, making a rim half an inch thick, and bake them 
until quite «lone. When sending them to the table 
fill them with preserves of any kind. 


Cocoanut Pre.—Cut off the brown part of the coca- 
nut, grate the white part and mix it with milk, set it 
on the fire and let it boil slowly eight or ten minutes. 
Toa pound of grated cocoanut allow a quart of milk, 
eight eggs, four tablespoonsful of sifted white sugar, 
aglass of wine, a small cracker pounded fine, two 
spoonsful of melted butter, and halfa nutmeg. The 
eggs and sugar should be beaten together to a froth, 
then the wine stirred in. Put them into the milk 
aud cocoanut, which should be first allowed to get 
quite cool; add the cracker and nutmeg, turn the 
whole into deep pie-plates, with a lining and rim 
of paste. Bake them as soon as turned in the plates. 





Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL FOR DECEMBER con- 
tains fine Portraits of Dore, the great French Artist, 
the King and Queen of Prussia, twelve distinguished 
American Clergymen, Miss Kate Bateman, with Bio- 
graphbies and Sketches of Character. Also other in- 
teresting matter, including What is Education? by 
John Neal; Characters of Shakespeare; Thiers, the 
French Statesman; Orang Outangs, etc. Only 20 
cents; $2a year. Nowis the time to subscribe. A 
New Voutvume begins with thenextnumber. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

Willeox & Gibb’s Sewing Machine. 

“Its seam is stronger and less liable to rip 
in use or wear than the Lock-Stitch.”— 
(‘“‘Judges’ Report” at the ‘Grand I'rial.”’) 

Send for the “Report” and samples of Work, 
containing both kinds of stitches on the same 
piece of good. Address, M. W. Leet, Gen’! 
Agent, No. 1l North Fifth St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
opposite Court House. 

Pa SS 


Errors of Youth. 
GENTLEMAN who sutfered for years from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, and 

all the effects of youthful indiscretion, will, for the 
sake of suffering humanity, send free to all who need 
it, the receipt and directions for making the simple 
remedy by which hewas cured. Sufferers wishing to 
profit by the advertiser's experience, can do so, by 
addressing, in perfect confidence, JOHN B. OGDEN, 
Oct. 15—6t No. 42 Cedar St., New York. 


The St. Louis Raspberry 


Has justly earned the reputation of being the hardiest, 
most productive and profitable red raspberry in cul- 
tivation in the vicinity of St. Louis. Sent by mail, 
postage prepaid for $2.00 per dozen, by Colman & 
Sanders, St. Louis Nursery. 














AN INTERESTING QUESTION. 

What class of people will be most susceptible to at- 
tacks of Cholera? 

Evidently those affected with any disease of the 
stomach, liver, or any of the organs appertaining to 
digestion. This class of persons will undoubtedly be 
more liable to contract this disease than those possess- 
ed of strong and healthy digestive organs. 

The question then naturally arises, howsball we re- 
store and keep these organs in a healthy and normal 
condition? Weanswer, by attenticn to diet, avoiding 
all undue excitement, using moderate exercise, avoid- 
ing all intoxicating drinks, no matter in what form 
presented, and by the use, according to directions of 
that great strengthening tonic, 


Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Prepared by Dr. C.M. JACKSON, Philadelphia. 

This Bitters is a compound of Fluid Extracts. The 
roots and herbs from which it is made are gathered in 
Germany, and their virtues, in the form of extracts, 
extracted by one of the most scientific chemists and 
puarmaceutists this country affords. It is 

NOT A LIQUOR PREPARATION, 

In any sense of the word ; contains no whisky, rum, 
or any other intoxicating ingredients, and ean be 
freely used in families, without any fear or risk of 
those using it contracting the disease or vice of iu- 
temperance. We wish this fact distinctly understoud, 
as many are apt to confound this Bitters with the 
many otbérs before the public, prepared from liquor 
of some kind. During the 


Cholera Season 

Of 1849, this Bitters was extensively used throughout 
the entirecountry AS A PREVENTIVE, 
And we have not heard of a single instance in which 
this Bitters was used, where the persons suffered from 
any of the symptcms of Cholera. 

THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC 

HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 


wiItt cure DEBILITY resulting from any cause 
whatever. Prostration of the System induced by se 
vere Hardships, Exposure, Fevers, or Diseases of 
Camp Life. 

Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult or Youth, 
Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 
on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 

This Bitters will cure the most severe cases of 


DYSPEPSIA, 


And Diseases resulting from Disorders of the Diges 
tive Organs, and is the only sure, certain and safe re- 
medy for LIVER COMPLAINTS. All are more or 
less affected during the spring and fall with torpidity 
of that important organ of digestion, the Liver. This 
Bitters, without containing any preparation of mer- 
cury, or by purging, acts powerfully om this organ, 
excites it to a healthy and lively action, and gives a 
tone to the whole system, hence, 

HEALTH, ENERGY AND STRENGTH take the place of 
SICKNESS, DEBILITY and LASSITUDE. 


se Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Will cure every case of Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
Diseases of the Kidneys, and Diseases 
Arising from a Disordered Stomach. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming ofthe Head, 

Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing,Fluttering at the Heart, 

Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 

Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Paig in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 
of Spirits. 

BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 

Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, with 
his signature on the wrapper and his name blown in 

the bottle. There are counterfeits in the market. 
Price, Single Bottle, $1, or half a dozen for $5. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do-not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 
Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 631 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 


marl5—ly (Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 

















































































BRADLEY'S. GAMES AND 
AMUSEMENTS. 


NOVEL, MORAL, ENTERTAINING, WONDER- 
FUL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 

The Zoetrope, The Myriopticon, Parlor Bowls, 
Bradley’s Patent Parlor Croquet—the Best, 
and scores of others. 

The Best Catalogue of Games ever Published. 
NEW MANUAL OF CROQUET, 50 pp. illustrated, 
by mail .25 cts. For sale everywhere. Inquire for 

Bradley’s Games, or send tor Catalogue to 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


Decl5-2t Springfield, Mass. 





A Delicate Subject Delicately Treated. 


WHY NOT? 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN. 
By Prof. H. R. Storer, M.D. 


Cloth, $1. Paper, 50 cts. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail prepaid on 
receipt of price. 

Decl5—2t LEE & SHEPARD, Poblichert Boston. 


Tree Seeds! Fruit Seeds! &c. ke. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 


Offer of the growth of 1866, (if ordered by mail 
add 8 cents per tb to these prices.) 


TREE SEEDS, 








per oz. per bb. 
European Larch Seed, 25e $2.50 
Black Austrian Pine Seed, 25e 2.50 
Sea Side Pine le 1.00 
Corsican Pine “ 50c 5.00 
Piteh Pine “s 40c 4.00 
White or Weymouth Pine Seed, 30¢ 3.00 
American Ar dor Vitw “ 60c 7.00 
Chinese . “ 50¢ 5.006 
Scotch Fir Seed, 30c 3.00 
American Elm Seed, 30¢ 3.00 
Magmalia Glauca Seed, 25e 2.50 
Yellow Timber Locust Seed, lie 1.00 
Honey Hedge Locust Seed, lic 75 
Buckthorn, for hedges, “ lic 1.00 
Osage Orange “per bushel, $25 1.00 

FRUIT SEEDS. 

Apple Seed per bush. $14; per quart 75c, [per fb 


Pear Seed, per Ib $3; quantities over 20 ths, $2.50 
Mahaleb Cherry Pits, per bush. $25; perquart, $1.00 


Black Mazzard “ $8 ; 
Strawberry Seed, per 08s e2. f 
Raspberry “ 
Gooseberry “ “ $L 50. 

POTATOES. 

Per bushel. Per barrel. 

Early Goodrich, $3.00 $7.00 
Gleason, 2.50 6.00 
Calico, 2.00 5.00 


Together with the most complete assortment of 


Garden Seeds 


In the Country. Catalogues on application. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO., 


Growers and Importers of Seeds, 
Nov. 15—3t. 15 John 8t., New York. 





CATALOGUE READY. 


We have just issued our Fall Catalogne of 
Fruit and Ornamental frees and Plants, which 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
vostage stamp. Cotman’ & Sanpers, 

St. Louis, Mo. 











JOB PRINTING, 
Such as Cards, Books, Pamphlets, 
Sale Bills, &c., at this office. 
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Western Agricultural Depot 


and Seed Store, 


WM. KOENIG & €o., 


No. 207, Old No. 56 North Second St., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in 


The Victor Sugar Mill and 
SOOK'S EVAPORATORS., 


THE CELEBRATED 


CHAMPION Cider and Wine Mazz. 


The World Renowned Sweepstake Thresher and Cleaner. 


The Celebrated Moline Plows. 


Corn Shellers for Hand and Power. 


Hoosier and Telegraph Siraw and Corn Stalk Cutters. 


Cut-off Saws and Horse Powers, and Agricultural Implements in 


general. 






And Dealers in 


Timothy, Clover, Blue Grass, Red Top, 


Orchard Grass, and 


LANDRETH’S 


Celebrated Garden Seeds, constantly 


on hand. 





JEFFERSON CITY 
Wc= Agricultural Warehouse. 


R. A. Huffard, 


Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS AND MACHINES, 


High Street, Jefferson City, - - - Missouri. 








Will keep constantly on hand, 


CARBEN, GRASS AND 
OTHER SEESS, 


Peoria, Rock Island, Clipper, and other Plows, 
Harrows, Horse Rakes, 
Straw and Hay Cutters, 
Chutns, Spades, Shovels, Forks, 
Chains, Hames, Rakes, Hoes, 
Uorn Planters, &c. &e 
SULKY AND GANG PLOWS. 


Ageut for the Sale of 
Leather and Rubber Belting, 

Rubber aud Hemp Packing, 

7 And Lace Leather. 
PORTABLE PLANTATION GRIST MILLS. 
Pumps ofall kinds, Wool Carding Machines. 

Cider and Wine Mills. Also, Agent for 
All kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, 
Evergreetis. Roses, &c. 

Any article not on hand when called tor wil 

be ordered immediately. 





The Lamb Family 


KNITTING 


Machine! 


| he osiery 


; OF ALL SIZES. 
Forming the HEEL and 


TOE complete, 
Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. In 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 
in the family, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 


For Cireunlar and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, CLARK & LEET, 
Nov. 15». No. 11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTION OF THE 
Finest THoroucH-BRFp 
s~ SPANISH MERINO SHEEP, 
Wy hester White Hogs and Imported 

x Fowls, in the Countrv. 
L. B. SILVER, Salem, O. 





Nov. 15-5t 





Cashmere and Angora Goats. 


We have imported pure bred and grade Cashmere 
and Angora Goats for sale. Terms moderate. Will 
import from Asia direct upon orders, selected by our 
own and a competent agent expressly sent for that 
purpose to get the best. $500 per head. Address, 

E, H. CLAPP. Rome, Til. 


Dec. 1, BE. P. DIEHL, Osborn, Ohio. 


Important and Valuable. 


SMALL FRUIT CATALOGUE. 


Tells how to get the BEST CROP. 
How to plant, grow and market. 

How to make your own boxes, cases, &c. 

With other very valuable information, both 

for the market gardener and amateur. 

Sent for 10 cents. Address, 

A.M..PURDY, | 

lt South Beud, Indiana, 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1867. 


NEW VOLUME! NEW FEATURES! 











THE 


FARMERS ADVERTISER, 


DEVOTED TO TOPICS APPERTAINING TO 


The Farm,the Garden and the Vineyard. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN ALSO, TO THE 
MARKETS, MATTERS OF HOUSEHOLD ECON. 
OMY, MINING, MANUFACTURES, AND 
SUCH GENERAL INFORMATION AS 
WILL BE FOUND OF VALUE 
TO ALL CLASSES. 





PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY AT $2 PER ANNUM. SIX 
COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS, $10. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 
faz A limited number of Advertisements received 
t the following rates: 


Whole Column, one insertion, - - - $20 00 
Half Column, oneinsertion, - - - 12 00 
Fourth Jolumn, one insertion, - - - 8 00 


Less than one-fourth of a column, Twenty Cents per 
line, 

To insure insertion, Advertisements must bo sent in 
three days before the first and middle of the month. 








Having published the Farmers’ Apvertiser for 
the past yearin a monthly, eight page torm, we find 
that it has been so well received and appreciated as to 
‘ally warrant us in doubling its size, increasing the 
frequency of publication, greatly improving the char- 
wter and scope of its contents, in short, in offering to 
the inhabitants of the large district of country tribu- 
tary to St. Louis, a First Chass AGRIcULTURAL Paper. 
{t will hereatter contain sixteen pages, printed on 
clear, white paper, in new, clear type, and will be pub- 
lished on the first and fifteenth of every month. It 
will be devoted to the interest of those who cultivate 
the soil, and also, to the interest of those who are en- 
gaged in such otber branches of industry as are more | 
or less direct!y connected witb, or dependent on, the 
farming interest. 

We have made arrangements for an able corps of 
writers, and intend to make the ApverTIsER the lead- 
ing Western Agricultural Journal, and trust that Far- 
mers will take it upon themselves to write for it. 
Persons in Hastern States whowish to obtain infor- 
mation in regard to the West will do well to subscribe 
‘or the Farmers’ ADVERTISER, as we shall keep cor- 
respondents in the field most of the time, who will 
give descriptions of localities, of farms and farming, 
of the progress of improvements and events. 


PLANT & BROTHER. 
Att Brstness, CorreSPonpDeNCcE, &c., pertaining 
to the Apverrtiser. shvuuld be directed to the 
FARMERS’ ADVERTISER, 


P. 0. Box, 3009, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


983-SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY.-@y 
decl5-2t 


Ho ! for Missouri—480 Acres fine 


land, 2 miles from Glencoe, on Pacific R R., about 26 
miles from St. Louis. 8 acres cleared, balance tim- 
ber. 7 springs, on it. Suitable for Fruit, Wine and 
Stock Growing. Terms—$5000, Cash: Address, 

B. Bryay, reom 8, Char: bill's Building, 











WN. E. Cor. 5th and Chesnut, &. Louis. 


Dee. ‘16, 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 











WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
CO.”8s CELEBRATED 


‘Portable Steam Engines, 





From 4 to 35 horse power. 
Also, PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete 
works in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Portable Engies and Saw Mills, 
which, for simplicity, compactness, power and econo- 
wy of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior to 
any ever offered to the public. 

The great smount of Boiler room, fire surface, and 
cylinder area, which we give tc the rated horse power, 
make our Engines the most powerful and cheapest ip 
use; and they are adupted to every purpose where 
power is required. All sizes constantly on hand, or 
furnished on short notice. 

Descriptive Circulars with Price List, sent on appli- 
cation. 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CoO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
julyl—ly 


FLAX SEED 


CASTOR BEANS 
WANTED, 


BY THE 


NT. LOUIS LEAD & OlL 00, 


Office, 142 Second St., corner of 
Washington Ave. 


Factory, Corner 2d Street and 
Cass Avenue. 


GEO. W. BANKER, President, 
W.H. PULSIFER, Vice-President. 
CHARLES C, FULLER, Secretary. 


OIL CAKE. AND MEAL 


FOR SALE BY THE BAR- 
REL OR TON. 


For Cattle, one pound is consid- 
_ ered equal to three pounds of 
Corn Meal. 











Ang 1—tf 


THOROGUGH-BRED SPAMSI SHEEP FOR 
SALE—TI have for sale, of pure Spanish Stock, a 
FEW EWES AND BUCK LAMBS. They can be 
seen at my premises, two miles south of Nilwood, 
Chicago and St Louis R. R. The lambs are sired 
by the celebrated Infantady Ram “Prince.” Order- 
promptly filled by sy 1 properly boxed, and sat- 
isfaction given. H. BALLINGER, 

Oct. 1 Bilweed, Macoupin Co. Il. 


GRAPE VINES. 


For sale about 40,000 well-rooted grape-vine layers 

and rooted cuttings, comprising all the Hardy varie 

ties, such as Norton’s Virginia Seedling, Ceneord, 

Hartford Prolific, Clinton. &e. 

EISENMAYER & BRO., 
Mascoutah, Ills. 


CASHMERE GOATS. 

T have about 30 goats for sale, some of them 
three quarter Cashmere, some halt Cashmere 
and some of them common goats. Toany one 
who desires to breed the Cashmere goat, a rare 
chance is now offered. 1 am about converting 
the farm at which I keep them, into a fruit 
tarm, which is my reason for selling them. O1 
I would let.them to any responsible person on 
shares for a term of yeats. For further partic- 
ulars, address Norman J. Couman, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


¥KS=$300,000,000 


Is our annual loss by INsEcT Pests 


We cannot ignore these little creatures, but their 
Subscribe to the 





Sept. 1. 








ravages can be decreased. 
PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGIST, 


A monthly jcurnal—the only one of its kind publish- 
ed—and it will tell you all about your INSECT ENE 
MIES, AND HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM. Itis recom 
mended by all the best Agricultural and Horticultu 
ral journals, and by Dr. Warder, Sanford Howard, 
Solon Robinson, F. K. Phenix, C. V. Riley, Charles 
Downing, J. J. Thomas, Dr. I. P. Trimble, J. Knox. 
Prof. Glover, acd many other prominent Agricul 
turists and Horticulturists. 

Price only FIFTY CENTS a year payable in ad 
vance. 

The second year’s publication of this journal com- 
mences with October, 1866. Send a 2 cent stamp for 
a specimen copy and prospectus. Address, 

PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGIST, 


Novl—tf Philadelphia, Pa. 





NURSERY FOR SALE. 


The remaining stock and good will of the Hermann 
Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
State. For further particulars, address 

GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 





COLM: N & SANDERS, 
Sv. 


“LOUIS NURSERY, 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
West of the Court House. 


It contains the largest and choicest 
stock of 


Home Grown 


‘FRUIT TREES; 
Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 


GRAPE VINES, SMALL FRUITS, &C. 
IN THE WEST. 


The: varieties are all guararteed to be adapt 
to our soil and climate. 
The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnut St. 
in the Office of “Cotman’s Rurat Worn.” 
Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








PLANT & BRO., 
ST. LOUIS 
Agricultural Warehouse 


AND 


SEED STORE, 
(Established 1845,by Wm. M. Plant.) 
WGE"Sign of the Gilt Plow. <=aq 
116 & 118 South Main St., 


Between Walnut and Elm: 


Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
(Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY. 


Keep the Largest and Best Assortment of 
PLOWS, HARROWS, 
Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 
Cultivators, 
REAPERS, MOWERS, 
Horse Rakes, 
Eiorse Powers, 
Threshers, Farm Wagons, 
Portable Farm Engines, 
SAW MILLS, 
Leather & Rubber Belting, 


Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
Lace Leather, 
HOOKS, RIVETS, AND PICKS, _ 
Portable Farm Grist Mills ec 
PUMPS, 


Corn Shellers, Cider Mills, 
WHEELBARROWS, 


Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Gutters, 
CHURNS, STORE TRUCKS, 
Washing Machines, 
Clothes Wringers, 
Spades, Shovels, Forks, Hoes, &c. 
GARDEN, GRASS, 
AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Cotton Gins, Jennys ‘and Wool 
Carding Machines, 

McG AFFEY’S COTTON SEEDPLANTER 


Sorgo Mills & VEpOCRQSTT. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 


PLANT & BRO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Barnum «& Brother, ’ 


AGRICTLVURAL! 


MiIiSsovU RI 


: 


WAREHOUSE AND 


SEED SBORE, 


No. 25 South Main St., © 


Sign of the 


par-OX YOK E~@a hangs directly over ens 


trance, 3 doors Nortu of Walnut Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


Wholesale and retail dusters in Adpdiltural Leaplishents and Machines, Garden, Grass & Field Seeds, | 
Agents for Celebrated Victor SORGHUM Mills and Cook’s SORGHUM Evaporators. 


These Mills and Evaporators have universally received the stamp ot public approval, and we invite all interested to call and examine. 


CHAMPION of OHIO Reapers 
and Mowers. 

BUCKEYE Wheat Drill. 

BUCKEYE Cider Mill. 

BUCKEYE Cultivator: 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


VANDIVER’S Mo. Corn Planter, 
ALLEN’S COTTON PLANTER, 


PITTS’ Threskers 
Powers. 


and Horse} 


Also on hand various patterns of — 
Cutting Boxes, Corn Shella: 
Cotton Gins , &e. 

Missourt FAMILY WASHING - 
Machine and Wringer. 


Barnum & Bro., 25 South Main St., 3 doors north of Walnnt.. 











NATIVE WINES. 


Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartfurd Prolific 
and Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so by the keg, barrel or cask. 

As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 
yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
to be of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

Sample cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
ed ofall the above varieties, will be put upif desired. 

Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 





PRICE LIST OF WINES, 
Grown by 
GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE- 
YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 


Incases of one dozen bottles each— 
re s Virginia, first quality, 
Cc rd, first quality, 3 
- Concord, second quality, very good, 
Herbemont, first quality, 
Delawabe, first quality, 
Cunnin 


m; first quality, 
Cassady, t quality, 
Clinton, 


Hartford Prolific, " 
Catawba, first quality, 
Catawba, second quality, very fair, 


$18.00 
12.00 
10.00 
18.00 
24.00 
18.00 
12.00 
10.00 
16.00 
10.00 
$ 8.50 


In casks, in quanfities under forty gallons— 
Norton’s Virginia, first. quality, $4.50 8 gallon. 
Concord, first quality, 3 00 “ 
Concord, second quality, 2.50 

Catawba, first qnality, 2.50 

Catawba, second quality, 2.00 
Herbemont, first quality, 4.50 


In quantitiesover forty gallons— 

Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 

Concord, first quality, . 

Concord, second quality, 

Catawba, first quali y, 2.00 

Catawba, second quality, 1.75 

As thes: wines were all grown on ; my own vineyards 

apd o :refully managed, I can warrant them to be of 

superior quality, and have nodoubt but they will give 

general satisfaction. iow GEO. HUSMANN. 
y-t 


4.00 
2.50 
2.00 


DR. JACKSON’S 


BALSAM OF LUNGWORT. 


The great remedy for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 


Hoarseness, Spitting of Blood, Soreness of the 
CHEST AND LUNGS, 
AND 
Consumption. 


This old tried medicine stands higher in reputation 





than all others; its effects are prompt and certain, 
ard it has cured more bad cases than all other medi- 


cines put together. Don’t fail to give it a trial, and 


be convinced, as delays are dangerous. 


Price One Dollar a bottle. 


COLLINS BROTHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS. 


ITCH! Itc Hi! 


SALT SALT 
RHEUM! RHEUM! 





Will cure the ITCH or SALT RH£UM, 


in a few applications. It also cures prairie Scratches. 
Chilblains. Ulcers and all Eruptions of the skin where 
other remedies have heen tried in vain, cures speedily 
and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Sold by all 
druggists. By sending 60 cents in.a letter to COL 
LINS BROTHERS, S. W. cor. 24 & Vine streets, St. 
Louis. Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 








April 15-ly. 











J. M. Jordan’s Nursery. 


Concord Vines, No 1, $15 per 100, -_ per 1000, 
“ 2, $10 “ $75 “ 

eiete 1, "$10 

Taylor or Bullitt Vines, $7.50 per 100. 

Apple Trees, $20 per 100. 

Peach “ $25 

Cherry $40 

Dwf. Pear Trees, $35 per 100. 

Stand. Pear, $40 per 100, 

Victoria and Linngus Rhubarb, $10 per 100. 

Osage Orange, large plants, $5 per 1000; 
plants, $3. 

Asparagus, Blue Top. Giant, strong roota, $7.50 per 
1000. 

Send for a Catalogue, or comeand see the stock at 
the Nursery, on Grand Avenue, north of Cass Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. J. M. JORDAN. 


PREMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITE 
PIGS--Censtanily on hand a well select- 
ed stock of the purest Breed Chester County Whites. 
Having paid particular attention to the breedi g of 
these pigs, will guarantee all stock to be of the purest 
and finest quality. These pigs make more weight 
for the feed consumed than any other breed, fre- 
quently weighing from 5 to 7 hundred pounds from 
16 to 18 months old. For sale by GEO. B. HICK- 
MAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. N.B.—Pigs 
shipped by Express to all parts of the United States 
at reasonable prices. Decl—6m 


“c “ “ 


“c “ 


small 








GIVEN CAMPBELL, 
Attorney at Law, 


No. 5, Commercial Place, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
REFERS TO— 
W.L. Ewing D.A. Fe ews Rob’t Campbell & Co. 


oetly . J. Colman, 


WAN TED. 


100 FARMERS 


To engage in a business paying from 
$150 TO $200 PER MONTH, 
Till spring. Send for particalars to 
ZIEGLER, McCURDY & 00. 
Deo 1—4t 509 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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